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REVIEWS. 



Civil History of the Confederate States. With some Personal Remi- 
niscences. By J. L. M. Curry, LL.D. Richmond, Va.: B. F. 
Johnson Publishing Co., 1901. Pp. 318. 

Dr. Curry is one of two surviving members of the body that 
organized the Confederate government. It is an appropriate labor of 
love for him to present his associates in the light in which they regarded 
each other, and in which each was justified in his own conscience. 
The main contention is, of course, familiar to all Americans over fifty 
years of age, and to all younger readers of our history. In a word, as 
the author expresses it (p. 69), " the seceding states were not dissatis- 
fied with the constitution, but with its administration, and their avowed 
and manifest purpose was to restore its integrity and secure in the 
future its faithful observance." The South claimed that the North had 
vacated fundamental features of the constitution : that the North had 
thus violated the compact which the constitution contained, and upon 
which the federal union was formed; that the only recourse was 
resumption by the aggrieved states of the sovereignty deposited by 
them in the union, under guarantees which had been defaulted. 

Two facts have prepared the way in the North for a tolerant and 
even somewhat sympathetic reading of this argument. On the whole, 
however, it will hardly convince even its author that the conclusion 
should vary very much from the formula: — splendid men in gallant 
championship of a gigantic mistake. In the first place, many typical 
southern men and women are now well known in the North. People 
schooled to regard the South as the last standing-ground of oppression 
have seen the genial, gracious culture and chivalry of representative 
southern homes. They have compared views with southern leaders in 
different departments of public activity. They have discovered the 
superb qualities typified by these descendants, or perhaps survivors, of 
the generation abhorred as "rebels" and "traitors." They have found 
themselves obliged to reconsider some of their opinions, and have 
tried to restate the case with proper regard to these new perceptions. 
They cannot be content with historical judgments which dispose of 
such men as they find the southern gentleman to be, on the theory 
that they were given over to base motives. 
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In the second place, we have stopped reading the history of the 
"irrepressible conflict" with the eyes of the men who were forcing 
or waging it. The Websterian interpretation of our national career 
was a magnificent theory to fight on, but it was one of the most 
fallacious specimens of special pleading that ever smuggled themselves 
into the service of a good cause. The fact that anyone competent to 
form historical judgments can read the original records of the period 
from 1775 to 1789 and retain any respect for the historical fictions 
resorted to for bases of operations against the doctrine of state 
sovereignty, remains a paradox in spite of common knowledge that 
sentiment is usually too much for reason. The most dispassionate 
statement possible of the situation in 1861 is something like this: 
The South contended for a constitutionality that was obsolete, obstruct- 
ive, immoral, and impossible. The North contended for an unconsti- 
tutionality that was revolutionary, progressive, expedient, and timely. 
The South wanted prohibition of protective tariffs, security of its slave 
property, equal right to migrate with property, slaves of course included, 
into all territories of the United States, and guarantee of the service 
at need of northern officials and citizens as slave- catchers. As a 
matter of legal archseology these claims, the first possibly excepted, 
were hardly less clear than every American's legal right to change 
his residence or occupation. There is no valid historical sanction for 
belief that the constitution would have been ratified at all, if it had 
not been understood to contain adequate insurance of the interests 
which made these demands. As a mere matter of traditional legality 
the men of the South were as distinctly within their rights as the citizens 
of Nevada would be today if they should take up arms against being 
deprived of a state's constitutional representation in the Senate. The 
South fought for what had been, and its version of what had been was 
essentially correct. The North fought for what ought to be, and its 
prevision of what ought to be was wise. To people who were not old 
enough during the war to understand it as a clash of theories it seems 
futile and silly to persist in the northern interpretation of eighteenth- 
century history. On the other hand, the better we understand the 
magnanimity of southern character, the harder the task of reconciling 
it with uncompromising insistence upon perpetuation of slavery. 
Men who were born and bred on slave soil are probably as unfit to 
realize the distorting influence of the whole miserable business upon 
the social perspective of the South as the free-soil men have been to 
recognize the finest traits in the character of slave-holders. Even at 
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this late day Dr. Curry's sagacity and breadth, and his express affirma- 
tion that "slavery has fortunately ceased to exist" (p. 89 ; cf. pp. 185-6), 
do not save him from the inconsistency of seeming to imply that seces- 
sion and the peculiar institution were not only historically justifiable, 
but that they were indorsed by the dictates of Sound and progressive 
statesmanship. The author's acceptance of the changed situation still 
conveys the impression that in his judgment reaffirmation of outgrown 
state sovereignty would have been more desirable than the changes 
registered as results of the war (vid. chap. ix). This view is as unten- 
able as the Websterian mythology. The South was strong in its histori- 
cal position, but weak in its insight into the immanent demands of 
civilization. The North dogmatized its instinct of political and eco- 
nomic necessity into the events of the revolutionary era, and turned the 
record of that period into apocrypha. The war was a conflict between 
past and present. The men of the younger generation in the North have 
no doubts about the relative merits of the practical issue which the war 
decided. They have long ago, however, begun to distinguish between 
the worthlessness of the cause for which the South fought and the worth 
of the men who espoused the cause. We are already as proud of the 
conscientiousness and courage and resourcefulness and self-sacrifice and 
heroism, both in victory and in defeat, displayed by men of the type of 
Robert E. Lee, as we are of the spirit and deeds of representative men 
on our own side of the struggle. Dr. Curry's argument has been to a 
considerable extent anticipated in our own feelings, but his book will 
be a valuable aid in clarifying our vision. Albion W. Small. 



The American Negro. By W. H. Thomas. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1901. Pp. 440. $2. 

The book purports to be a practical and critical discussion of the 
negro problem. 

In the first place, the book is wrongly named. The phrase "Ameri- 
can negro " has a distinct meaning to the minds of all people, as 
referring to all people of African descent (so used by the United 
States Census, 1890; see Vol. V, p. xciii). He says, however: 

Neither the phrase "negro people" nor its kindred appellatives, as 
employed in these pages, are to be understood as invariably implying a 
black segment of mankind, but rather as a uniform designation of a pro- 
nounced set of characteristics, specifically exemplified in the physical, 
mental, and moral qualities of a type of humanity. Color, then, apart from 
defined negroid characteristics, in no wise enters into the questions under 



